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Letters from Members 


Careful Commentary 


In behalf of myself and my newswrit- 
ing class, I wish to thank you for your 
careful commentary concerning our school 
monthly newspaper. We are hoping 
through the wise use of this to improve 
upon our publication in the year ahead. 
—L. C., Pa. 


7 v v 
Fascinating 


During the dozen or more years that 
I have been in journalism work, I have 
found that it is a subject that becomes 
more and more fascinating. I only wish 
I might devote all my time to it. This 
desire will be realized in part at least 
when I shall be working on the news- 
paper division of the Publications Work- 
shop staff at Ohio University (during the 
1955 Summer Session ) —C.H., Ohio. 


cate ee: 


Thank You 


I want to thank you sincerely for the 
valuable opportunity you made possible 
for my staff members and me to discuss 
our paper with Dr. Sluszka. It was ex- 
actly the experience we needed and we 
left feeling that a new world had been 
opened to us. This makes me realize how 
fortunate we are to be able to belong 
to an organization such as CSPA for it 
exists truly to give tangible help to its 
members. Thank you for your kindness. 
—V.B., NY. 


Enjoyed It 

Now that the Convention is an event 
of the past, I must tell you how much we 
enjoyed it this year. Our school had 45 
elementary students in New York for 
three days. We feel that our young peo- 
ple gain immeasureable benefit from the 
meetings. Mrs. Kelly of Atlantic City 
(Chairman of the Elementary Division 
program ) is to be congratulated. She did 
a grand job in organizing the elementary 
school section of the Convention —V.L., 
Conn. 

ee: si 

Satisfactory Achievement 


I am enclosing a check for two press 
pins. The editor and exchange editor 
have done work that deserves special rec- 
ognition. For several years we have 
made it a practice to use the press pins 


when members have already received a 
Certificate and literary “C”. The press 
pins are considered a very special mark 
of satisfactory achievement.—I.J., Pa. 


i, i 


‘Trek’ to New York 


Our students certainly enjoyed attend- 
ing the New York meeting and I believe 
sending a couple of representatives to the 
Convention is one of the really worth- 
while things we do along the line of stu- 
dent activities. I began the “trek” to 
New York when I was a high school Ad- 
viser back in 1946 or thereabouts. My 
successor has continued the practice and 
I have begun it at our Junior College.— 


S.L., N.D. 


Gratifying 

Thank you for having given a First 
Place to our literary-art magazine. It was 
most gratifying. We are grateful for the 
criticisms and specific suggestions. Next 
year, we hope to make good use of them. 
—B.L., N.Y. 

e HE oF 


Syndicated Material 


I am making inquiries and conducting 
general research which may either sub- 
stantiate my idea of organizing and estab- 
lishing supplying original syndicated ma- 
terial to secondary school publications or 
clearly indicate to me that the idea is im- 
practical .. . how many secondary school 
publications do you estimate to be in op- 
eration this fall? . . . do you know of any 
similar ventures? . . . could you supply me 
with a list of all the school press associa- 
tions in the United States? In my ca- 
pacity as a high school editor I found the 
need for the type of service which I plan 
to feature. I have lined up quite an as- 
sortment of material, cartoons and writ- 
ten, including some rather famous names 
in industry, so that high school papers 
may have access to a service similar to 
that which daily papers have—J.Y., Ark. 

vw 

This Association will not be able to 
give you much help for it is a frm 
policy of some thirty years standing 
that a school publication cannot justify 
its existence unless it is completely the 
product of the students. This applies to 
both content and illustrations. A great 


(Continued on Page 11) 


The Cover 


The cover plate on this issue of The 
Review was selected for its appropriate. 
ness at this time of the year. It appeared fj 
originally as a divider page in the 1955 
Latrobean, Latrobe, Pa., High School, and 
is used through the courtesy of Mr. Wil. 
liam R. Couchenour, the Adviser. 


Appeal for Help 


Three years ago the Holly Pond, Ala. 
bama, High School, was burned to the 
ground . . . a complete loss. With the 
help of the county, the school has been 
rebuilt but the responsibility for the 
equipment has been left with this small 
rural community. This money is coming 
in slowly. 

It is the desire of the school to have 
a library that will adequately serve the § 
students. An appeal is being made toa 
number of educational organizations, of 
which the CSPA is one, for books and 
equipment. There is an enrollment of 
725 pupils from grades one through 
twelve and, to date they have about on ‘s 
book per student in the collection. ) 

The CSPA has sponsored many move 
ments to help out the students abroad 
but here is a chance to help someone a 
home. If your school has some surplus in 
books or equipment—even one book will 
be gratefully received—you are urged t 
send what you have to Esther Reec§ 
Woods, the Librarian, Harold E. Clark 
the Principal, or Wynell Federer, the PTA 
President. 
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By MARJORIE VETTER, Fiction Editor, American Girl, New York, N.Y. 


ERHAPS because | read every last 
one of the five of six thousand let- 
ters written to The American Girl 

Magazine each month by the girls who 
read it, 1 am conscious of how important 
and far-reaching the influence of even a 
small magazine can be. I remember a 
bit of verse from a book I read before 
| was in my teens—and that’s a mighty 
long, long time ago—It went something 
like 

"This learned I from the shadow of a 

tree 

That to and fro did sway upon a wall 

Our influence, our shadow selves may 

fall 

Where we can never be.” 

The shadow selves of American Girl 
editors fall very far afield. Each month 
on our letters-from-readers page, we pub- 
lish three or four letters from far-off coun- 
tries—Egypt, Thailand, Australia, Burma 
—written in remarkably good English by 
girls who read the magazine. 

Probably some of you are familiar with 
it. It is a small magazine, published by 
the Girl Scouts of the USA, but it cer- 
tainly gets around. 

Last week we received a letter from 
a naval airman on the British aircraft car- 
rier Albion, saying he had come upon a 
copy of the magazine on board ship and 
would we please send him a pen pal. 

From Korea, came a very amusing let- 
ter enclosing a snapshot of a tough and 
bearded Marine, who suggested we might 
like to see a picture of one of our new 
subscribers. In his absence, his mother 
had subscribed in his name for his niece 
but, through a mix-up in our fulfillment 
department, he was receiving the copies. 
He was enjoying them, he wrote, and pass- 
ing them around among his buddies. 

In World War II a young soldier wrote 
that during a lull in the fighting in Nor- 
mandy he sat down under a tree on the 
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battlefield and picked up a copy of The 
American Girl. How the magazine came 
there, neither he nor we could explain. 

So you see, you cannot tell what words 
of yours as editors, what material you 
have selected and edited for your maga- 
zine, will be remembered by some boy 
or girl in your audience years from now, 
as I have remembered that bit of verse 
from my childhood. Your magazine may 
not reach such far-off places as a palace 
in Burma or so strange a place as a bat- 
tlefield in France, but you can’t be sure 
how wide its influence may be. 


ATURALLY you want to publish a 

magazine of as high quality, as pop- 

ular, as useful as possible. So you will 

select the material that goes into it as 
carefully as you can. 

First, you must know what your maga- 
zine strives to do and the kind of audi- 
ence it hopes to interest. Is it a service 
magazine like those sold in trade stores? 
Is it a business magazine like The Wall 
Street Journal? \s its primary function to 
entertain? To instruct? To keep people 
abreast of developments in a certain field 
as medical journals do or informed of 
what's going on among its employees as a 
house organ does? Will your audience be 
men, women, children, teachers, dentists, 
or a mixture of all of these? 

It is a mighty difficult job to hold the 
interest of a mixed audience of wide age 
range in a single small magazine. The 
Girl Scout age range is seven to seventeen 
but we have found it impossible to appeal 
in a single book to girls of seven and 
seventeen—or for that matter to girls of 
fourteen and seventeen. 

We aim at the twelve to fourteen year- 
olds, since they form the largest block 
of our subscribers and we must resign 
ourselves to losing them when they reach 
sixteen or seventeen. An adult magazine 
may hope, if it maintains its standard, to 


keep its audience for years. A youth maga- 
zine is faced with the task of renewing 
its audience. This may account for loss 
of circulation in junior and senior years 
in school magazines. By the time young 
people are juniors and seniors, they are 
already planning their careers; they have 
many extra-curricular activities and inter- 
ests; and when they have time to read, 
they demand adult periodicals, except in 
the case of the small group interested in 
writing. 

So the purpose of your magazines, and 
the audience for which it is intended will 
govern the kind of material you publish 
and the style in which it is written. 

The American Girl audience is com- 
posed mostly of girls in their early teens, 
so that material has a feminine slant. It 
is young but not childish. It is gay and 
bright in style, for unlike Scholastic which 
is sold mainly in schools, we publish no 
current events or news material and strive 
to be entertaining and as far removed 
from a text book in style as possible. 

The American Girl has a fourfold pur- 
pose: 

1. to encourage thinking and progress 

along democratic lines; 


2. to foster a taste for good reading; 


we 


to assist girls with the problems they 
face in growing up; 


4. to give them supplementary material 
to enlarge their Girl Scout experi- 
ence. 

Naturally these aims influence the kind 
of material we publish. We keep ever 
conscious of the needs and wishes of our 
readers through our periodic reader sur- 
veys, through the five or six thousand 
monthly letters we receive, and through 
our Editorial Advisory Board, composed 
of 25 or 30 representatives, girls who meet 
once a month in our editorial office to 
view forthcoming fashions and to discuss 





One 


their needs, their problems, and the ma- 
terial in the magazine. 


ne you could get together with 
your fellow editors and formulate a 
clear statement of the purpose of your 
magazine and then poll your readers oc- 
casionally through questionnaires of your 
own make-up. 

Through surveys, letters and actual live 
flesh and blood girls then, we know that 
the most popular feature in our magazine 
is the fiction. You will remember that 
one of our aims is to foster an interest in 
good reading. 

Though we have readers as young as 
seven and as old as seventeen, the largest 
block falls in the 12 to 14 year-old group. 
We are fond of saying that is the one time 
in a woman’s life when she yearns to be 
older than she really is. For this age 
there is no past. The present may be 
dull, restricted, frustrating but the future 
is a tremulous, hopeful, sometimes fright- 
ening dream of freedom, excitement, and 
romance. Naturally this group scorns any- 
thing babyish and wants to read about 
older girls with whom they can identify 
themselves. So we rarely use heroines un- 
der sixteen or over twenty. 

Our audience craves stories about girls 
who are all the things they dream of 
being—self-reliant, mature, free, success- 
ful, poised, popular, beautiful—or girls 
who are as shy, inhibited, uncertain, re- 
stricted as they themselves often are. 

They like problems, experiences, con- 
flicts that they understand and with which 
they are familiar. These problems may 
be set either in a background that pleases 
because of its familiarity or because of 
its exotic quality—its difference from 
their ordinary lives. 

Our readers demand material related to 
life and the wide range of interests and 
experiences of today’s teen-agers. This 
material must be woven 
logical plot with plenty of conflict. There 
must be a skillful use of sense detail to 
give the reader the illusion of reality— 
of sharing in the experience. There must 
be lively, distinctive, believable charact- 
ers with whom they can identify them- 
selves. The dialogue must be natural and 
ring true to the character. The heroine 
must solve her problem herself. It must 
not be resolved for her by any deus ex 
There must be an idea, not a 
lesson or a sermon—we never permit 
preachiness in our stories—but an under- 


into a sound 


machina. 


Two 


lying theme that holds the story together 
and is important enough to make the 
piece memorable. Isn't this after all just 
a recipe for good fiction? 

All this we look for in selecting our 
fiction material. We seldom find it in un- 
revised material. The greatest fun in the 
chore of reading the unsolicited manu- 
scrips—the slush pile as it is called in edi- 
torial offices—is finding a publishable 
story, suited to our audience by an un- 
known writer. Almost invariably the story 
needs revision but we are always happy to 
work with an author when a manuscript 
gives promise of being successful for our 
readers. 

I am a reader, book reviewer, editor, 
and writer. “Cargo for Jennifer,’ my 
novel for girls, was serialized in The 
American Girl, beginning in January, 
1954, published by Longmans, Green in 
August and selected by the Junior Liter- 
ary Guild as the November selection for 
older girls. So I know what it is like to 
sit on both sides of an editorial desk. I 
know that every author needs a good 
editor. It is very difficult to be objective 
about your own writing. It is a lucky 
writer who finds a sensitive, creative edi- 
This 
is one of the great contributions a talented 
and skilled editor has to offer. 


tor to work with him on revision. 


OU will remember that another of 

the purposes of The American Girl 
is to encourage democratic thinking and 
to help girls with the problems they face 
in growing up. We often achieve these 
aims in our fiction but we do it with 
articles also. 

Maybe you know that classic story 
about the farmer who bought a mule. It 
was a strong healthy animal but it re- 
fused to work. The farmer tried all the 
usual methods including beating him over 
the head with a club. No results. The 
seller came by. “Put down your club,” 
said the seller, “he’s been beat so much 
he ignores it. Watch me, I'll show you.” 
He picked a daisy and tickled the mule 
under the jaw. 

“How’s that going to make him work?” 
demanded the farmer. 

“Don’t hurry me,” the seller said. “This 
is just to get his attention, it’s something 
he doesn’t expect.” 

Your articles must get attention from 
a stubborn, apathetic audience in the lead. 
Sometimes you may do it by hitting the 
readers on the head but sometimes you 


will do it subtly by using the unexpected, 
You will choose articles on topics that 
you feel will interest your particular audi- 
ence. How the writer feels about his topic, 





the profound conviction he will attempt 
7 
lf & 
you can’t reduce it to one sentence, it 


to prove in the article, is his theme 


doesn’t exist. 

A theme, developed through conflic, fi 
has a far greater chance of holding the at- 
tention of the reader, so urge your writers 
to use as many major and minor battles | 
as possible in the body of the piece. He 
can fight with the opposition, with him- 
self, with a straw man he has built up, or i 
even with the reader. 

Readers tire of a monotone, so changes 
of pace in writing will give articles life 
After a round of straight prose, see that 9 
a sprightly bit of conversation is | 


duced, then a quick anecdote, then back 
to prose. 

When your writer has proved his point, 
let him mark it with a quick return to § 
the theme itself plus a tag line, some- 


thing as crisp and dramatic as the lead, tw 
impress the theme on his mind and make § 
him go on thinking about it. 

Of course you'll check for unity—a note 
that runs all through, maybe a gimmick, 
but the thread that helps hold the parts 
together. Watch out that transitions from 
paragraph to paragraph are smooth. Sub- 
stitute bright new ways of saying things 
for any cliches that the writer has allowed 
to creep in. Then go over the whole thing © 
and cut out the dead wood. Someone has 


said you can eliminate every fifth word 
from most prose and not destroy the 
meaning. You'll be amazed at how much 
cutting a piece can stand and how much 
judicious cutting improves it. 


OE BOOK 


In the A.G., we have service depart 
ments in line with the interests of our 
readers—fashion, cooking, good groom: 
ing, book and movie reviews. You prob- 
ably have certain ones that appeal espe: 
cially to your audience—probably sports, 
campus news, maybe book and movie fe 
views. 

We also have a By You Department in 
which we feature the work of talented 
young people under eighteen. Last yeat 
we received over 12,000 contributions. | 
would like to invite any of you who afe 
eligible to send us your poems, stories 
articles, art work, and photographs. We 
are especially interested in good art com 
tributions. 
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Introducing a Comic Strip 


By WALT BENEDICT, Art Editor, The Acorn, Upper Darby, Pa., High 


School 


D LIKE YOU to meet U. D. McGee: 

he’s well known in Upper Darby 

High School. How did he become so 
famous? Well that’s a long story. 

It takes plenty of work to produce a 
comic strip. It’s a three-man job. The 
first person is the gag writer who is out- 
standing because of his sense of humor. 
The most popular individual is the artist, 
The publicity 


manager, although indispensable, stays in 


who gets all the credit. 


the background. 

Three different people can take over 
the job of producing a weekly high school 
comic strip or it can be done by just one, 
as in our case. Keep these three jobs in 
mind as you read on and you'll realize 
that one is as important as the other. 


It's hard to say just when U.D. was first 
born. Last Easter I hitch-hiked to Florida 
and sent back to my friends post cards 
with a rough cartoon of myself on each 
one. I was either looking out from be- 
hind palm trees or else whistling at girls. 
The character on those cards was a distant 
relative of U.D. McGee. 

This summer I decided the best way to 
use my position as art editor of Upper 
Darby High School’s weekly newspaper, 
The Acorn, was to produce a weekly comic 
strip. A good strip must have continuity. 
In other words something should be the 
same in every strip. It is logical to as- 
sume that that same thing should be a 
person. It should also be assumed that this 
person should be either a student or a 
teacher because they are the two groups 
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who will make up the readers. Being a 
student and knowing students best I 
picked the character from that group. 


Now, which comes first the name or 
the personality? That's up to you; I cre- 
ated the name first. It wasn’t hard. The 
initials of the school, U.D., were added 


to the only logical last name, McGee. 


H°’ comes the personality. What 
kind of a character should he be? 
An athlete? That would have appeal to 
a majority of students, but the person to 
draw that type should be familiar, through 
experience, with just what goes on in the 
locker room. He should know the mind 
of an athlete. If not, his work becomes 
phoney. That wasn’t for me. 

Should this comic strip character be 
predominantly a lady’s man? That type 
would have appeal for possibly the first 
semester, then he would become a bore. 
The comic strip producer would also have 
his freedom restricted by this type of 
character. 

Should he be a wise guy? Well, that 
would have appeal but it just isn’t the 
type of character that I could feel at 
home with. 

This character should have appeal for 
everyone, students and faculty alike. This 
character should be based on someone or 
some type that I know. He should be 
the type that would not look out of place 
in any extra-curricular activity. He should 
be cute and cuddly. Somebody that every- 


(Continued on Page 10) 


SOME WISE GUYS COME 
IN HERE AND GRAB 
HANDFULS OF THOSE 
COOKIES .....BUNCH A’ 
BUMS..... THEY AUTA’ 
HAVE SOME 
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The Author... 


Walter Benedict was born in Upper 
Darby, Pennsylvania, on July 26, 1937. 
He first became interested in art during 
grade school when he produced marion- 
ette shows. Until 
the age of 14, 
Benedict per- 
formed semi-pro- 
fessional shows 
for parties, 
He 


attended two na- 


dances, etc. 


tional conventions 
of the Puppeteers 
of America in 

WALTER BENEDICT Detroit, Mich- 
igan, and Western College, Ohio. He 
also served a year as treasurer of a local 
group, The Quaker Village Puppeteers. 

Benedict's school activities included 
soccer, wrestling, student council, band, 
and Hi-Y. For one year he played the 
saxophone in a local dance band. Most 
of Benedict's spare time in his senior 
year was spent in producing his comic 
strip, U.D. McGee, for UDHS's weekly 
newspaper, The Acorn, of which he was 
art editor. With all this, he still found 
time to keep his marks up to honor roll 
standing. A paper he wrote in a contest 
sponsored by the United Nations won a 
first place prize in Delaware County. Dur- 
ing March he spoke at the Columbia Scho- 
lastic Press Convention in New York 
City. 

Benedict now attends the Philadelphia 
Museum School of Art to which he won 
a competitive scholarship last year. His 
plans for the future are indefinite al- 
though he knows he will go into some 
field of art. 










This strip was printed in The Acorn last March 18th. It lampoons Mr. Loeb. last year's senior class adviser, who periodically 
accused various members of the class of stealing cookies. 
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The Everlasting Struggle 


For those who feel that, eventually, perfection in newspaper 
layout is possible of achievement we present the following obser- 
vations from Linotype News, the house organ of the Mergen- 
thaler Company of Brooklyn, N.Y. 

“It is as impossible to tell someone how to design a good 
newspaper page as it is to tell a baseball player how to score a 
run. You can show him the bases and the path but after that 
he’s on his own. No pre-game lessons can tell him how each 
batted ball will travel, where the opposing shortstop is going to 
be on every play, and how fast a fielder will be able to throw 
in a specific Texas leaguer. He must adjust his tactics to each 
different situation as it arises. 

“So it is with making up a page. The news budget, pictures, 
and space available vary from issue to issue. The newspaper 
designer can adopt a general strategy ahead of time but his 
tactics must rise from changing situations.” 

There it is in a nutshell. There is no standard format. Every 
paper has to meet the situation as it arises and what may work 
in one issue will not apply to the next; neither will the format 
of one paper apply to another even if the latter has achieved 
high rating in a contest. 

The basic idea is that editors and Advisers must have the 
elasticity of thought and procedure that will enable them to 
make the best of any given situation. Not every page will be 
satisfactory but, in the course of a school year, something should 
arise that can be tacked up on the wall as a sample of the 
best, all conditions being favorable. 

Remember, too, that every professional paper across the 
country is trying hard for the best makeup for it has its com- 
petitions, and professional pride demands attention. The prob- 
lem is identical. There is no end to work and planning; simi- 
larly, there is no height to which it is not possible to rise. 


Farewell 


With the departure from this earthly scene of two such 


Four 


staunch and loyal friends as Marguerite Herr and Anna Hake 
both the CSPA and the CSPAA have lost members whose en- 
thusiasm for the school press and for the work of the two 
Associations can hardly be matched. 






Both women exemplify unselfish service to their schools, their f 
papers, the organizations with which they were affiliated, and § 






the friends they made over the years. To say they were serious J 





and devoted to their curricular and extra-curricular activities is 9 





an understatement of fact. They lived their work and their in- § 





terests and they imparted to them the personalities which made 






them outstanding among all with whom they came into contact. } 





They were ladies of the first order. Their friendships were § 





not spontaneous but, once made, were enduring. Personal 





charm radiated from their being. Despite their heavy burdens 





and, toward the end, the pain and discomfort of illness and 





suffering, they bore their afflictions with fortitude and resigna- § 
tion. iF 





The CSPA was always grateful for the opportunity to rec. 
ognize their work and accomplishments with the Gold Ke 
award. This was the most we could do. It was small recompense | 
tor all that they did for us over a long period of years. But Ad- 
visers, or teachers, are not accustomed to rewards and the few 





expressions of gratitude they receive from those thoughtful 
enough to remember the help and inspiration they derived 
from the association, are treasured deep in the being of those 
who would consider it unseemly to comment on such an ele- 
mental human emotion. 


Fo ne Se 


The good they did will live long after them; the impress of 9 
their personalities has become an indelible, though unidentif- 
able, part of thousands of boys and girls, now grown to man 
and womanhood. As for us, we can identify some of it; and that 


memory will be something for which we shall always be grateful 


a 





Journalism Luncheon : 
At NCTE Convention ' 


Journalism teachers will have a special treat during the 
1955 Convention of the National Council of Teachers of 







English to be held in New York this coming Thanksgiving 
week-end. 





The Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Association 
which has been invited to sponsor the Luncheon-Meeting, 
is working hard under the direction of Dr. Sigmund J. 
Sluszka, its President, to make this an outstanding feature 
of the Convention. The CSPAA has recently become an 


affiliated member of the NCTE. 


The Luncheon will be held on Friday, November 25, at 
12:30 p.m. in the Hotel Commodore, Convention Head- 
quarters. Reservations may be made through the CSPA 
office, through Dr. Sluszka at Sewanhaka High School, Floral 
Park, N.Y., through advance registration with the NCTE 











or at the registration desk or at the Commodore during 
the Convention. The price has been set at $4. 





All CSPAA members, journalism teachers, publications 
Advisers, and others interested in student publications are 
urged to be present. The speakers will be persons of out- 
standing record in journalistic and school press fields. 
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Your School Is News 





By DR. LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL, Dean, School of Journalism, Florida State University, Tallahassee 


(The first part of this paper, pre- 
pared as a Bulletin of the Bureau of 
Media Research and Service of Flor- 
ida State University. appeared in the 
March, 1955, issue of The Review. 
It was expected that the second part 
would be run in the May issue but 
other commitments made that im- 
possible. The second part is printed 
here and the third will follow next 


month. ) 


Administration News 


B 


administrators. 


IG STORIES and small stories often 
originate in the offices of the su- 
perintendent, principal, and other 

Frequently they can be 

released only with official approval. Con- 

sequently, it is imperative that the men 

and women in these positions be news- 

conscious if they seek public good will. 
Administration stories may deal with 

such topics as these: 

|. Accounting system. 

2. Attendance records—weekly, month- 

ly, yearly; epidemics. 

3. Audio-visual program and equip- 

ment. 

4. Buildings—new, repairs, alterations, 

history of. 


~ 


Bus transportation—routes, sched- 
ules, drivers, equipment, safety. 

6. Cafeteria—schedule, menu, equip- 
ment, employees. 

Citizenship honors—awards by 
D.A.R., 


groups. 


American Legion, civic 

8. Commencement plans—time, place, 
speakers, regalia. 

9. Cost analyses of different educational 

services. 

Counseling—educational, vocational, 

military. 

11. Curriculum—general changes, modi- 
fications, evaluations. 

2. Day-in-life— what English teacher, 
janitor, secretary, etc., does in one 
school day. 

13. Employees—new, retiring, leaves of 

absence, health, pensions. 

Equipment—new, repairs, extent of 

use, time-saving. 

15. Evaluation—visits by accrediting or 
evaluating groups. 

\6. Grades—grading system, honor roll. 
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17. Grounds—improvements, regula- 
tions, landmarks. 

18. Health—services, campaigns, school 
nursing service, special programs re- 
lating to eyes, teeth, tuberculosis, etc. 

19. Holidays—when, exact dates and 
hours. 

20. Library—hours, policies, acquisitions, 
personnel, services, Book Week, 
methods, book reviews, exhibits, 
magazine, newspaper, equipment, fa- 
vorite books, history. 

21. Lost and found—system, what's done 
with unclaimed items. 

22. Nature—birds, flowers, etc., on cam- 
pus. 

23. Office—staff, equipment, schedule, 
services. 

24. Principal—trips, speeches, profes- 


sional activities. 


25. Purchasing system—economic meth- 
ods, bids, etc. 

26. Records—scholastic, financial, per- 
sonnel, etc. 

27. Registration—dates, regulations. 

28. Research—school program of test- 
ing. 

29. Safety—traffic regulations, fire drills, 
accident prevention, safety patrols. 

30. Schedule—fall, spring, summer, mod- 
ifications. 

31. Scholarships — college scholarships 
open to high school students. 

32. Special occasions—greetings of ad- 
ministrators, open house, education 
weck, National Newspaper Week. 

33. Students—new, transfers, assistants, 
monitors, nationalities, youngest, old- 
est, twins, redheads. 

34. Superintendent—trips, speeches, pro- 
fessional activities. 

35. Teachers—new, retiring, internes, 


changes in program, articles and 
speeches by teachers, summer session 
work, extension work, membership 
in professional organizations, con- 
ventions, workshops, professional 
activities, faculty meetings. 
Community Relations 
You are probably active in community, 
civic, or church affairs, if you are a teach- 
er or principal. Service clubs, fraternal 
orders, garden clubs, the Chamber of 
Commerce, American Legion, and other 
local organizations usually are open to the 


faculty. Women may affiliate with the 
American Association of University 
Women and League of Women Voters. 
Participation in these activities usually 
is worthwhile for both the school and the 
individual. The institution participates in 
parades and programs for holidays and 
other special occasions. In some instances, 
it opens the building for public meetings. 
Public and private schools daily make 
innumerable impressions on the public. 
The parent notes the tone of voice of the 
school’s switchboard operator. The phar- 
macist notes the manners of school chil- 
dren who visit his drug store across from 
the school. 
Typical Topics: 

1. Adult education—schedule, program, 

teachers, Opportunities, costs. 

2. Alumni— scholastic achievements, 
athletic accomplishments, important 
honors won in college, business, civic, 
professional work. 

Board of Education—elections, meet- 

ings, members, important decisions. 

4. Buildings—Public functions, com- 
munity center. 
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5. Parent-Teachers Association—meet- 
ings, programs, elections, appoint- 
ments, fund drives, special projects. 

6. Vacations—dates, services available. 

7. Visitors—parents, officers of the law, 
evaluating committees, states and 
county supervisors, representatives 
of colleges. 

Classroom News 
Educational goals are achieved pri- 

marily in the classroom. For that reason, 

it is important to emphasize what is 
taught, who is taught, why it is taught, 
and how it is taught. Student newsmen 
often overlook news of the classroom, but 
it should receive greater emphasis in local 
news media. 

Each department may have news under 
these heads during the year: 

1. Audio-visual aids. 


2. Contests. 

3. Demonstrations. 
4. Dramatizations. 
5. Enrollment figures. 
6. Equipment. 

7. Exhibits. 

8. Experiments. 


9. Field trips. 


10. Honors and awards. 
11. Personality sketches. 
12. Personnel. 
13. Social affairs. 
14. Speakers. 
15. Testing program. 
16. Textbooks. 
17. Visitors. 
18. Vocational aspects. 
Agriculture 
News of agriculture courses often is re- 
lated closely to news of the Future Farm- 
ers of America and the 4-H clubs. Typi- 
cal stories include: 
1. Contests —oratorical, cornhusking, 
pest eradication, etc. 
2. Experiments—baby chicks, rat feed- 
ing, growing new products. 


we 


Equipment—tractors, cream separa- 

tors. 

4. 4-H Club—elections, appointments, 
meetings, activities. 

5. Fairs and shows—county, poultry, 
cattle, pet, garden, cooking. 

6. Field trips—farms, factories, experi- 
ment stations, agricultural college. 

7. Future Farmers—elections, appoint- 
ments, meetings, activities. 

8. Honors and awards—scholarships, 
special recognition, prizes won. 

9. Judging contests—preparation for, 
try-outs, Outcomes. 

10. Projects—barn dances, hillbilly 
shows, farm competition. 

11. Radio programs—news, interviews, 
entertainment. 

12. Team activities—judging. 

Arts—Fine and Industrial 

News of the arts—fine and industrial— 

may include these standard topics: 

1. Airplanes—shows, repairs. 

Automobiles 





2 shows, repairs. 
3. Cartoons and comics. 

4. Ceramics. 

5. Commercial design. 

6. Drawing—architectural and mechan- 
ical and freehand. 

Fabric design. 

8. Gadget making. 

9. Interior decoration. 

10. Inventions by students. 

11. Linoleum block. 

12. Machine shop. 

13. Metal work. 

14. Model homes. 

15. Painting. 

16. Plaster work. 

17. Plastics. 

18. Posters. 


19. Printing. 

20. Radio. 

21. Safety driving. 
22. Sculpture. 

23. Service to school. 
24. Sheet metal. 

25. Showcase displays. 
26. Woodwork. 


Commerce 
Typical topics are these: 
1. Accounting. 


2. Advertising—slogans, contests. 
3. Bank operated by students. 
4. Business arithmetic. 


Business English. 
6. Consumer courses. 
7. Contests—spelling, shorthand, typ- 
ing. 
8. Courtesy in business. 
9. Insurance. 
10. Jobs with local firms. 
11. Mimeographing. 
12. Model office. 
3. Office machines. 
14. Penmanship. 
15. Salesmanship. 
16. Secretarial training. 
17. Shorthand—methods, boys and _ ste- 
nography. 
18. Typing—blindfold, pictures, con- 
tests. 
19. Student office assistants. 
English 
The public takes a deep interest in the 
ability of boys and girls to communicate 
effectively. English, of course, is a tool 
subject. The student uses language—read- 
ing, writing, or speaking—in most of his 
courses. Hence, the public wants to know 
if English is taught effectively. 
News stories may deal with such topics 
as these: 
and artificial 


1. Academic writing— 


emphasized or de-emphasized. 


2. Advertisements—copy writing. 
3. Books—cover, reviews, reports. 
4. Comic books—discussion, projects. 
5. Contests—literary, journalistic. 


6. Correlations of English classes with 
student publications. 

7. Creative writing—contests, conter- 
ences, projects. 

8. Journalism study—mass communica- 
tions, polls. 

9. Letter writing—to soldiers, foreign 
children. 

10. Literature study—American, British, 
world, contemporary, local, regional. 

tests, 


11. Mechanics—standard Univer- 





sity entrance requirements. S 








12. Magazine projects. 
13. Motion pictures. 
14. Newspaper projects—class, school. ff 
15. Original writing—plays, stories. ¢s- i 
says. ‘ 
16. Pocket books. 
17. Poetry appreciation. . 
18. Readability. to 
19. Reading comprehension. ev 
20. Shakespeare study. va 
21. Skits—assembly, class. an 
22. Slang—pro and con. wi 
23. Spelling—contests. pa 
24. Surveys—student reading tastes su! 
25. Teacher achievements. les 
26. Vocabulary studies. she 
Foreign Language scl 
Among the topics to consider in foreign 
languages are: af 
Books—foreign. the 
2. Boners in translation. . 
3. Correlation with other subjects its 
4. Conversational foreign language 
5. Foreign language films. 
6. Foreign language festivals. 
7. Foreign language trademarks ; 
8. Letters from foreign writers. 7 
9. Magazines in foreign languages. 
10. Newspapers in foreign languages. 3 
11. Pan-American relations. ' 
i2. Plays in foreign languages. 
13. Roman School Day or style show. 5 
14. Spelling in foreign languages. 
15. Tournaments—French, Spanish, Ger- | 
man, Latin. Sb 
16. Travel reports. ‘ on 
Home Economics H 


Topics to consider include these 
l. 
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16. 
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18. 
19. 
20. 
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Architecture—modern homes 
Boys in homemaking. 
Cafeteria assistants. 








Contests—pancake flipping. 





Diet—reducing. me 
Etiquette hints. cre 
Fashion shows—modeling. ma 
Food courses. Sing 
Furniture study—antiques. . 
General living course. a - 
Home life courses. sol 
Home management courses. per 
Honors—at fairs, bazaars. a Hc 
Interior design. B stu 
Kitchen color schemes. - 





Service to school, men in armed © 
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forces. 

Sewing. 

Spot and stain removal. 
Teachers’ recipes. 
Textiles. 
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| Staff Organization and Responsibility 






By THEODORE P. PIDUS, Adviser, The Mirror, Palmerton, Pa., High School 


TAFF organization is not determined 
on the basis of a model plan or 
standard scheme which is applicable 

to every specific situation and feasible in 
every instance. Consequently, staff or- 
ganization varies from school to school 
and should be developed in accordance 
with the type of school, size, and the 
particular problems and circumstances 
surrounding any given situation. Regard- 
less of how well a staff plan functions, it 
from 


should not be transplanted one 


school to another at least in its entirety. 
There are five fundamental principles 
of stafi organization and_ responsibility 
that are essential and merit consideration 
in the determination of a staff system and 
its management: 
|. Sufficient flexibility to permit the 
utilization of the available personnel 
to the greatest advantage. 
2. Definite concentration of responsi- 
bility. 
3. Provision for promotion. 
1. Adequate opportunity for in-service 
training. 


S* 


Staff division into complete, work- 
able units. 

Staff flexibility should provide for the 
absorption of immediate personnel either 
on a semester or, more preferably, on an 
annual basis. This can be accomplished by 
recruitment from a class in journalism 
or a press club which provides the stu- 
dents with the necessary journalistic train- 
ing. The adviser or staff organizer should 
seek to maintain constant flexibility by 
means of staff modifications in order to 
create positions for students who possess 
marked abilities and give promise of be- 
ing a definite asset to the staff. 

On the other hand, it may be necessary 
to discontinue a certain position and con- 
solidate other positions when competent 
personnel is temporarily unavailable. 
However, the adviser should not transfer 
students from one position to another 
hastily or frequently. If the staff organi- 
zation is adequately determined initially 
and properly maintained to assure its per- 
petual development, the need for change 
or modification will be greatly minimized. 


Changing staff members about haphaz- 
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ardly reflects weakness in the organization 
as well as the adviser. 


EFINITE concentration of responsi- 
bility is Staff 
membership should be regarded as an 
honor and, as such, demands responsi- 
bility. Each member must acknowledge 


most important. 


his responsibility by executing his duties. 
The acceptance of staff responsibility is 
essential to the success of school jour- 
nalism. 

Whether a staff is large or small, the 
proper distribution of responsibility must 
prevail. Responsibilities, of course, are 
pre-determined to prevent any overlap- 
ping or duplication. Every staff member 
should be given as much responsibility as 
he is capable to assume and execute sat- 
isfactorily. A sense of duty and responsi- 
bility between superior and subordinate 
staff members is dependent upon the 
training that the staff members were 
given in the beginning class. The adviser 
who does not have full faith and confi- 
dence in his staff has probably neglected 
their training. 

It is the duty of the adviser to teach 
responsibility by defining the various statt 
positions, securing the best working con- 
ditions, and placing great confidence in 
the major staff officers. In addition, the 
adviser nurtures initiative and a natural 
feeling of responsibility on the part of 
the new staff members, and he maintains 
cordial relations with the entire staff in 
order to strengthen staff responsibility 
and the feeling of importance in every 
member. 


VERY position in the staff should be 
changed annually and, if practicable, 
each semester. This provides for a wider 
distribution of training, stimulation for 
good work, and a challenge for every staff 
member. Staff promotions should not be 
automatic on a traditional basis; that is, 
that one particular position normally leads 
to another. Generally, this is the natural 
procedure; however, there may be times 
when staff personnel makes it undesirable. 
An adviser must be absolutely impar- 
Pro- 
motions should be made on the basis of 


tial in regard to staff promotions. 


personal attributes such as initiative, in- 


dustry, judgment, and reliability. Sound 
judgment in critical moments should be 
accurately measured against overenthusi- 
asm which may be detrimental to the staff 
and the paper as a whole. 

Although the adviser is the final judge 
in selecting the new staff and in making 
all necessary promotions, he should con- 
sult the members of the present staff, par- 
ticularly the opinions of the major staff 
officers who are in a position to observe 
the ability of the members with whom 
they work. The opinions of the present 
staff, plus the adviser’s accurate estima- 
tion of those contemplated for advance- 
ment, should enable the adviser to make 
the necessary promotions upon merit. 


N-SERVICE training is most essential. 

Each member should feel his duty to 
his subordinates just as he feels his obliga- 
tion to those of the staff above him. The 
adviser is responsible for the infusion of 
the whole organization with a common 
spirit and understanding of the purposes 
and objectives and the relation of the in- 
dividual assignments to these purposes 
and objectives. These ends are to be 
achieved through a sustained and well co- 
ordinated training program. 

In-service training is an emphasis 
which is primarily placed upon the de- 
velopment of practical skills under the 
guidance of the editors and assistant edi- 
tors of the editorial staff and the man- 
ager and assistant managers of the busi- 
ness staff. The novice or cub reporter is 
become 
quainted with the duties of his position 


given the opportunity to ac- 
in order that he may perform it with 
greater competence and efficiency, plus 
an Opportunity, under continuous super- 
vision, to learn other staff functions which 
eventually enable him to assume the du- 
ties of the more coveted positions. 

For example, every member should be 
given practical experience in page make- 
up, writing headlines, editing, and proof- 
reading. By making this essential experi- 
ence available to every member of the 
staff, the adviser can reap the harvest of 
utilizing the best material and the most 
promising students for the perpetuation 


(Continued on Page 12) 


Poetry of the Month 


The poetry selections for this issue were made by Carolyn 
Cauthen and Frankie Richeson, editors of the Declaration of 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Richmond, Virginia, under the 


direction 
magazine. 
RECIPE 


of Miss Esther E. Singleton, the Adviser to that 


Take a bright October sky 
And add a pinch or two 
Of towering trees 

With red-gold leaves, 

Then blow a few clouds by. 


Melt glowing rays of sunshine 
Along with a dash of rain. 
Blend pumpkins mellow 
With mums bright yellow 
And apples red as wine. 


Mix gently with a stirring breeze 
And perhaps a gust of wind 

To make skirts swirl 

And dry leaves whirl 

In their tumble from the trees. 


Mix these all together in this very special way, 
And with just a little chilling you will have an autumn 
day. 
Nancy Cox 


The Crest 
Oak Park and River Forest High School 
Oak Park, Iil. 
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MYSTERY 


The gnarled hands and arms against the sky 
Make bold the black against a sultry gray. 

They show a playground; there the birds will fly 
When spring begins her loving work each day. 


I did not think I'd ever see the time 

That snow would be forever gone away. 

But now I know the warmth of such a clime 
And why we welcome sunshine every day. 


For all the cold has given way to spring. 

Above the ground the flowers lift their heads 
Complete with hope for what the sun’s to bring— 
Its colors, yellows, purples, blues and reds. 


This mystery I'll never understand— 


The magic born by nature's gracious hand. 


Pat Whittaker 
The Acorn 
Jefferson High School 


Roanoke, Va. 
y vy 7 


KINO DREAMS OF SAN XAVIER 


Eight 


He stood, a lone figure in the dusk; 
His tired eyes surveyed the land— 
The mountains rising in the dust, 
The endless miles of desert sand. 


About him just an empty void— 
A silent, lonely, alien world 


AUTUMN 


Where cruel cacti and mesquite stood, 
And wild dust devils swirled. 


Yet, not the void those dark eyes saw, 

For in his heart there sparked a gleam, 
Which sent a shiver through his soul 

And clouded his eyes with the mist of dreams 
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And up from the dust, reaching high, 

There rose white towers from the sand. 
It seemed they nearly touched the sky, ‘ 
So tall were they, so white, so grand. 


And at their peak there shone on high 
(And blinded was he from the gleam ) 
Catching the glorious rays of sun, 

A golden cross shone in his dream. 


Jackie Doherty 
The Quarterly 
Tucson ( Ariz.) High School 


7 ; 
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lc’s the season of the harvest moon 

The crackle of dead leaves underfoot f 
The smell of a fresh-made pumpkin pie 

And the sudden flight of a startled grouse. 


It’s the joyous season of Thanksgiving 
The contagious excitement of a football game 
And the sharp retort of a 12-gauge 
As a rabbit is brought to earth. 


It's the cold, still evenings 

And the myriads of glittering stars 

The golden pumpkins reclining among the corn 
stubble 


And the frosty exuberance of a hay ride. 


It's the frozen puddles on a rutted road 
And the jubilant cry of a hound on the trail 
It’s the somber twilight of the year 

It's Autumn. 





Impressions 
Central High School 
Scranton, Pa. 
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HIGH UPON A MISTY HILL 


High upon a misty hill, 

High above the reign of man, 

There I stood at the feet of God. 

“Take me” was my cry to Him, 

“Take me for my time is up!” 

“It is not so, my son.” 

“But Lord,” I pleaded up to Him, 

“You surely know of the wrath of men, 
The turmoil of the world today. 

How can I return to be part of it all?” 
“Turn back and face the turbulent seas, 
Turn back and try again.” 

His voice, booming, yet gentle still, 
Pierced my heart and mind and soul 
As I turned to face the world. 


Vail-Deane Budget 
Vail-Deane School 
Elizabeth, N.J. 
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' hold institutional membership in 


Plans for the annual luncheon meeting 
of the MARYLAND SCHOLASTIC 
PRESS ADVISERS ASSOCIATION on 
October 21 during the annual convention 
of the Maryland State Teachers Associa- 
tion, were discussed at the May 14 meet- 
ing of the MSPAA. At the same time, 
April 21, 1956, was set as the tentative 
date of the MSPA Convention and Tour- 
nament. Arrangements for the October 
21 luncheon are in the hands of J. Wake- 
field McGill of Westminster High School. 
The place will be the Stafford Hotel in 
Baltimore. By ballot, the members of the 
MSPA voted to work more closely with 
the Department of Journalism and Pub- 
lic Relations of the University of Mary- 
land. Advantage will be taken of the new 
journalism building on the College Park 
campus, now under construction. A per- 
manent headquarters for the MSPA will 
be established there where all records will 
be deposited and all work carried on by 
the officers with the general aid and as- 
sistance of Dr. Alfred A. Crowell, Pro- 
fessor of Journalism at the University of 
Maryland. The Department of Journalism 
will also do all the mechanical work of 
producing the six issues for 1955-56 of 
the Maryland Scroll, the official journal of 
the Association. The U. of M. will also 
the 
MSPA at dues of $25 and with one vote 
in the policy-making body. 

—¥ ¢ ¢ 

The Florence Yellow Jacket won the 
Sweepstakes award for 1954-55 in the 
Story-of-the-Month contest sponsored by 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill, the head- 
quarters of the SOUTH CAROLINA 
SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION. 
A state-wide survey indicated the most 
popular names for papers were Hi-Times, 
Hi-Life and Yellow Jacket, all ties, with 
Hi-Lites as a part of the name of an equal 
number. They also have three Wildcats, 
two Tigers, a Panther, a Dragon and a 
Stag in the state. The SCSPA has com- 


> pleted its 19th year of activity, having 


been founded by Fred C. Kendrick, Ad- 
viser, and Wayne Freeman, Editor of the 
Greenville, S.C., High School in 1936. 
Reid Montgomery of Winthrop College 
is now the Director. 
e+ ¢ 

Little Flower Catholic High School for 

Girls, Philadelphia, and Pierre S. duPont 


October, 1955 


With the School Press Associations .... 


High School, Wilmington, Del., tied for 
top honors with 24 points in the 11th 
Annual Press Tournament at Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia, April 28. The an- 
nual event, sponsored by the University’s 
Department of Journalism and Commu- 
nications, directed by Joseph C. Carter, 
was attended by more than 300 students 
from 50 secondary schools in Maryland, 
Delaware, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 
A. 

The SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIA- 
TION OF NEW JERSEY and Pi Delta 
Epsilon, sponsored an all-day high school 
journalism conference at Upsala College, 
East Orange, N.J., with 400 editors and 
Advisers in attendance on April 16. This 
was the fourth annual Journalism Day 
of the College. Richard Tobin, public 
affairs director of the New York Herald 
Tribune, and Richard B. Scudder, pub- 
lisher of the Newark, N.J., News, were 
the featured speakers. 

eo SF es 

The University of Tulsa's Press Day 
drew 600 high school journalists and their 
Advisers to the campus on April 22. 

e Of 

The May 10 issue of Press Time, jour- 
nal of the SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY 
SCHOOL PRESS ASSOCIATION, tre- 
ported an attendance of more than 400 
at the annual gatherings of the “publica- 
tion clans”. The Department of Jour- 
nalism of Fresno, Cal., State College, spon- 
sors of the meeting, advised one and all 
to relax until September, warning them, 
“You'll Live Longer.” 

yr 

Miss Hazel Presson, Adviser to the 
Grizzly, Fort Smith, Ark., High School, 
and who has headed delegations to the 
CSPA Conventions the past two years, 
has written a book, the Story of Arkansas, 
which is used as a textbook in the public 
schools of Arkansas. 

o-oo 

Lee Pursley, Adviser to the newspaper 
and yearbook of the Anderson, Ind., High 
School, is the new President of the NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF JOUR- 
NALISM DIRECTORS. 

. F Ff 

The May, School Reporter, journal of 
the PACIFIC SLOPE SCHOOL PRESS, 
listed 21 citations for outstanding 1955 
school newspapers. This is not a contest. 









Coming Events 


(Returns from the annual question- 
naire requesting dates of coming events 
had not been received when this issue 
went to press. Later issues will carry a 
more complete scheduling. ) 

4 Oct.—Third Annual Yearbook Work- 
shop, Bowling Green, Ohio, State Uni- 
versity. 

7-8 Oct.—Press Conference, Oregon 
Scholastic Press, University of Oregon, 
Eugene, Ore. 

14-15 Oct.—Fifteenth Annual Year- 
book Conference and Short Course on 
Yearbook Production, Columbia Scho- 
lastic Press Association, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N.Y. 

21-22 Oct—Annual Convention, Illi- 
nois State High School Press Association, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, IIl. 

4-5 Nov. (Tentative ) — Pennsylvania 
School Press Association, 24th Annual 
Convention, High School, 
Pa. 

24-25 Feb., 1956—9th annual AIll- 
Coast Press Clinic, Pacific Slope School 
Press Association, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle. 

15-17 March, 1956—32nd Annual Con- 
vention, Columbia Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation, Columbia University, New York, 
N.Y. 

11-14 April, 1956—8th Annual Head- 
liner Week, Interscholastic Press Work- 
shop, Lincoln University, Jefferson City, 
Mo. 

20-21 April, 1956—Convention, Flor- 
ida Scholastic Press Association, Orlando, 
Fla. 

4-5 May, 1956—27th Annual Conven- 
tion, Southern Interscholastic Press Asso- 
ciation, Washington and Lee University, 
Lexington, Va. 


Uniontown, 


The papers get it for achievement and if 
the issues are not sent in regularly, there 
is no chance for consideration. Papers 
are not scored, rated, or compared with 
others. “We just like it and we want you 
to know about it,” states the story. 





oo tere 
Ohio University at Athens, reports an 
attendance of 943 from eleven states at 
its workshop, June 19-25, a substantial 
increase over the registration for 1954. 
Three publications were issued during 


the workshop: printed, duplicated, and 


(Continued on Page 12) 





Introducing a Comic Strip 


(Continued from Page 3) 


one could take to his heart. 

Now, what should he look like? What 
person in school do I know best? Why 
myself, of course. After two days of con- 
stant drawing, U.D. evolved from a cari- 
cature of myself into what he looks like 
today. 


OW I take over as the gag writer. 

You may wonder how one person 
can write a whole year's worth of gags. 
It's not easy. The methods of working 
can be put in two important groups; (1 ) 
honest and (2) dishonest. The first hon- 
est method is very simple. Carry a small 
notebook with you at all times and keep 
your eyes open. When some laughable 
incident occurs around school, whip out 
the notebook and write down what you 
saw. It can not be stressed too much to 
keep your eyes open. An incident may 
happen that is not particularly funny to 
the casual observer. The gag writer could 
change that situation around in his own 
mind and come up with something hi- 
larious. 

Another good system is what I call the 
inspiration method. Sit in some quiet 
comfortable place with a pile of Saturdaj 
Evening Posts. Study several professional 
cartoons and become inspired by their wit. 
Then try to produce something just as 
funny. If this is done regularly it will 
not only produce gags but also sharpen 
the writer's own sense of humor. 

The one dishonest process of producing 
gags is known as plagiarism, that is steal- 
ing someone else’s material. There are two 
reasons why | refuse to recommend this 
last system. It is almost always certain 
that at least one member of your reading 
public has seen the original. This brings 
your own work down in that person’s 
estimation. The second reason is obvious. 
Anyone who steals another's copyrighted 
material can be prosecuted. 

The writer must produce about fifty 
gags before ten are acceptable. He must 
also keep a calendar of school events to 
refer to for subject matter. 

All these methods should perfect the 
writer's ability to make people laugh. 
Any professional will tell you it’s the gag 
that counts. 

The writer should keep in mind that 
He 


seen 


humor can mold public opinion. 


should become sensitive to evils 


Ten 


around school. A great many stupid fads 
can be laughed out of existence with just 
a few acid lines. 


HE GAGS are now taken over by 
the artist. First, about five or six 
rough composition sketches are drawn— 
the same size the strip is to be published. 
The wording is figured out at this time. 
It is most important to say just what is 
necessary in as few words as possible. 
What type of media would put the 
idea over best? There are innumerable 
choices. Craftint could be used. It is a 
sheet of illustration board which has an 
invisible pattern printed on its surface. 
If a special chemical is brushed on, the 
pattern reveals itself making an area grey. 
Zip-a-tone shading sheets could also be 
used. In this case a design is printed on 
a clear piece of cellulose. A wax backing 
adheres this sheet to the drawing. The 
Editorial 


cartoonists use coquille board. The de- 


unwanted parts are Cut away. 


sign is embossed on its surface and is 
brought out with a graphite stick. What- 
ever media is used it must be held to- 
gether with an india ink line. 

Now the final strip is started. It should 
be done double size so that sloppy lines 
and mistakes can be obliterated. A de- 
tailed drawing is then rendered on tracing 
paper. It is turned over and rubbed with 
blue pencil. This copy is placed on the 
illustration or croquille board and taped 
down. A hard pencil should be used to go 
over each line. When finished the draw- 
ing will be reproduced in blue pencil on 
the board. Using as much freedom as 
possible go over each line with india ink. 
Then the special shading devices can be 
applied. Sign your name and the finished 
strip can be sent to the engraver. 

Something was discovered at the begin- 
ning of the year that put the strip across 
better than any other single thing. That 
was the discovery of how popular a carica- 
ture can be. Almost every issue has a well 
known individual around the campus lam- 
pooned in some fashion. Each week the 
readers burst into uncontrollable fits of 
spontaneous laughter over their favorite 
teacher or girlfriend being tactfully ribbed 
by U.D. McGee. 


ON’T THINK the publicity man- 


ager is dormant all this time. Post- 


ers are being made with inscriptions like 
“There's a new student in Upper Darby; 


his name is U.D. McGee.” The first strips 


were mounted together with posters and 
presented before the Acorn adviser and 
the Acorn editorial board. This is very im. 
portant not only to sell the idea to them 
but also to further tthe campaign. | told 
everyone that this was top secret. Because 
of this, they would be sure to tell their 
best friends all about U.D. This is known 
as a whispering campaign. By the time 
the first paper was published the public 
wanted to see just who U.D. McGee was. 

U.D. began to branch out soon after 
school started. He was painted on an 
eight foot panel and presented in the va- 
rious assemblies. Over one hundred silk 
screen posters were made by the art staff, 
advertising our publications campaign. 
U.D. McGee was depicted reading The 
Acorn, Oak, and Upi-Dah, Upper Darby's 
three student publications. 

The publicity manager also sees that 


the main character is more than just a | 
comic strip comedian. When the annual | 


dance sponsored by Upper Darby's band 
came around in October, it was named 
“The U.D. McGee Spree.” 
sent to all the community newspapers 
about the event. 


Articles were 


Posters were made and 
the strip for that week was devoted to the 
dance. It was a most successful venture. 

At the end of the football season we 
have what is called a Fall Sports Banquet. 
The students and parents who attended 
this event were amused to see U.D. Mc 
Gee there. He was marching across the 
cover of their programs with an enthusi- 
astic smile on his face. 

In December all two hundred members 
of The Acorn stafts were surprised to find 
a Christmas card in the mail with U.D 
McGee masquerading as Santa Claus on 
tthe front. This was the editor's way of 
giving season's greetings. 

The name U.D. McGee has appeared 
in places such as patron’s lists and adver- 
tisements. A sponsor can be assured of 
selling his product if it is endorsed by 
U.D. McGee. U.D. McGee is now an in- 
stitution in Upper Darby High. He not 
only serves each week as a bit of comedy 
relief but he is a force that is beloved by 
all. 

This has been a run down of the pub- 
licity manager's job. The position takes 
just as much creativeness and work as that 
of the gag writer and the artist. 
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| Death Takes Two Retired Advisers 


Marguerite M. Herr 


EATH came on June 6 in the Lan- 

caster, Pa., General Hospital to Mar- 
guerite M. Herr, who suffered a cerebral 
hemorrhage in August, 1954, and had lain 
unconscious there since. 

Miss Herr retired in 1948 after twenty- 
six years of teaching in the Durham, N.C., 
School, the last ten years as head of the 
English Department. She was instrumen- 
tal in setting up a chapter of the National 
Honor Society at Durham High School, 
and served as Adviser to the Walter Hines 
Page boys literary society and the Hi- 
Rocket, the school newspaper. Her paper 
won top awards in the CSPA Contests for 
many years and she, with her staff, was a 
continuous attendant and speaker at the 
CSPA Conventions. She was largely re- 
sponsible for the wide interest of the 
CSPA in Durham and throughout the 
State of North Carolina. For her work 
in this field, the Gold Key was awarded 
to her by the Association in 1940. She 
had served as a judge in a number of 
Contests and was for many years, to the 
time of her death, as a former President 
of the Advisers Association, a member of 
the Advisory Board. 

Miss Herr was born in West Lampeter, 
Pa. and went to Durham following her 
graduation from Columbia University in 
1922. In that community she was a 
charter member of the Altrusa Club, ac- 
the Business and Professional 
Women’s Club, and in the Durham unit 
of the American Association of Univer- 


tive in 


sity Women. She also helped to organize 
the Durham Nursery Club and took an 
active interest in children. 


FTER her retirement she returned to 

the home of her sisters, the Misses 
Martha, Anna, and May Herr in Lancas- 
ter, Pa. They, with Mrs. Richard Thomas 
of Elizabeth, N.J., and a brother, A. Milo 
Herr, Jr., are her survivors. 

During the brief years of her retire- 
ment, she took an active part in Lancas- 
ter's civic affairs. She also maintained her 
interest in the CSPA and, until illness pre- 
vented her from doing so, was present at 
Board 


all Conventions and 


meetings. 


Advisory 


At the time of her death, her former 


studetns in Durham were engaged in rais- 


October, 1955 


“a tribute of love and 
friendship.” This has now been made into 


ing a fund as 


a memorial fund. As a colleague stated, 
“Miss Herr was such a part of our schools 
that we have never stopped missing her. 
I am sure she will live, yet, for a long 
time.” 

4 4 


Mrs. Anna S. Hake 


TLANTIC CITY lost a faithful and 

devoted teacher with the death of 
Mrs. Anna S. Hake, retired, on May 10 
at the Shore Memorial Hospital, Somers 
Point, N.J. 

Mrs. Hake taught twenty-five years in 
Atlantic City, the first five in the Brighton 
Ave., School, and the following twenty 
years in the Massachusetts Avenue School. 

In the latter school she established and 
advised the High Lights, a mimeographed 
publication. This paper received the Med- 
alist rating on many occasions in the an- 
nual CSPA Contests. It brought Mrs. 
Hake into contact with numerous Ad- 
visers and gave her a prominent place in 
the field of elementary school publica- 
tions. She was a regular attendant at 
CSPA Conventions, a speaker on pro- 
grams and a consultant on elementary 
school problems. For her outstanding 
work, she received the Gold Key of the 
Association in 1937. She had served, also, 
as President of the New Jersey Elemen- 
tary Press Association, organized its meet- 
ings, and become a force in this field in 
the State. 

Mrs. Hake was a graduate of the State 
Normal School at Bloomsburg, Pa., later 
attending the University of Chicago where 
she assisted Jane Addams, the famous so- 
cial worker. Following this, she served as 
principal of a grade school in a suburb 
of Harrisburg, Pa., and also studied jour- 
nalism at Columbia University. 

A resident of Atlantic City for the past 
forty-four years, she was active in educa- 
tional circles, served as a newspaper re- 
porter, and was a devout members of the 
Episcopal Church of the Ascension and 
of the Fortnightly Club. 

“Mrs. Hake was a woman of untiring 
devotion to her pupils with great ambi- 
tions for their success and happiness. Be- 
sides her exacting professional duties, she 
was a good wife, a wonderful mother and 








MARGUERITE M. HERR 


grandmother, and a good friend,” stated 
Mrs. M. Augusta Gill Walsh, who taught 
twenty years next to Mrs. Hake. “Even 
after poor health forced her into retire- 
ment, she continued to aid children to 
understand their work, to become inde- 
pendent students and good citizens. Much 
of this work was done without compen- 
sation, stimulated by the urge to help and 
inspired by her great love of children. 
She will be greatly missed.” 

She is survived by a daughter, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Bingenheimer of Ventnor, N.J., 
a sister, Mrs. Mary Phillips of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., and two granddaughters. 


Letters 


(Continued from Inside Front Cover) 
many efforts have been made over the 
years to effect such a service as you pro- 
pose. Some are still in existence. In our 
annual rating of the publications, we 
have discouraged the idea of using out- 
side material by penalizing such items 
when they are found. As a result of 
this practice, we find very little material 
of this nature in the papers submitted 
for our annual Contests. The Associa- 
tion has a fm policy, also, of not mak- 
ing its lists available to any source ex- 
cepting those of a public service nature 
such as the U. S. Savings Bonds Di- 
vision, National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion, National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis, and the like. 





Suggested courses of study outlines for 
graphic arts education at all levels of the 
educational system are being made avail- 
able to teachers and printers by the In- 
ternational Graphic Arts Education Asso- 
ciation. Write the IGAEA, 719 Fif- 
teenth St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
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With the Press Associations 


(Continued from Page 9) 


All had a chance to work on the 
issues and to observe the three processes. 
“We believe it was the best workshop we 
ever had,” writes L. J. Hortin, the Di- 
rector of the Publications Workshop. 


offset. 


og ey 

A Newspaper Style Guide has been is- 
sued by the OREGON SCHOLASTIC 
PRESS as a supplement to the OSP Bul- 
letin, It is stated it is a guide rather than 
a complete style book. The 29th Annual 
Press Conference will be held October 7-8 
at the University of Oregon in Eugene. 
The date is much earlier than in previous 
years but it was set at the request of the 
membership which desired the advantages 
of early staff instruction for the school 
year. 

rvs? 

“No self-respecting, no good school sys- 
tem can afford to be without a good 
school newspaper . . . a student publica- 
tion, not a house organ.” 

That was the statement by Dr. J. W. 
Edgar, education commissioner of the 
Texas Education Agency, in an address to 
the 28th annual convention of the TEXAS 
INTERSCHOLASTIC LEAGUE PRESS 
CONFERENCE. The three-day meet, 
May 5-6-7, was held at The University 
of Texas in Austin. 

Dr. Edgar was one of several outstand- 
ing professional men who spoke to the 
500 student journalists from 79 Texas 
high and junior high schools. 


Others were Bill Barnard, Associated 
Press foreign correspondent and now AP 
Texas bureau chief; Paul Bolton, radio 
and TV news editor, KTBC, Austin; Dr. 
DeWitt Reddick, University of Texas 
School of Journalism professor and text- 
book author. 


Student and sponsor panels on promo- 
tion and staff organization offered ideas 
for planning for the first school news- 
paper next fall, the theme of the program. 
A variety of workshops, including one for 
yearbooks, and individual criticism of 
newspapers rounded out the program. 

In addition, newspaper ratings by ILPC 
and winners of Individual Achievement 
Awards, in best writing and photography 
of the year, were announced. 

Elected student ILPC officers for 1955- 
56 were: Glenn Johnson, McCallum 
High, Austin; Dan Hays, Brownsville; 
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and (Miss) Lee Cullum, Highland Park, 
Dallas. 
cw“ 

Eighty students from schools in Ar- 
kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, Kentucky, and 
Missouri attended the Seventh Annual 
Headliner Week Interscholastic Press 
Workshop at Lincoln University, Jeffer- 
son City, Mo., April 20-23, according to 
a report submitted by Gloria Marie Vin- 
son, Dunbar High School, Little Rock, 
Ark. The workshop covered newspapers, 
yearbooks, and photography; and certifi- 
cates and awards were given during the 
four-day period. 

a a 

Harvey Jacobs, Director of the Indiana 
High School Press Association, is on a 
leave of absence from Franklin College, 
Franklin, Indiana, while taking work at 
Northwestern University and working 
with Rotary. John Schrodt, previously a 
Bosse High School, Evansville and, more 
recently, University School, Bloomington, 
Ind., is the new Director of THSPA. 





Staff Organization 

(Continued from Page 7) 
and development of an effective, well- 
operating organization. 

N the development of any particular 

system of staff organization, the activi- 
ties of the group must be divided into 
workable units. The plan evolved must 
divide the work into separate units, each 
of which is definitely complete and inde- 
pendent in itself but coordinate and re- 
lated to the other units. 

In order to assure the greatest efficiency 
in the functioning of the staff, the various 
processes involved in the publication of 
the school paper must be divided into 
small units. The justification for the cre- 
ation of subdivisions is founded upon spe- 
cific, related functions within each unit. 
These functions should be performed 
without overlapping or duplication, and 
the duties pertinent to each unit should 
be executed with a minimum of effort 

The principle of separate and coordi- 
nate units lends itself to a convergence 
of responsibilities toward the center and 
upward in pyramidal form with the ad- 
viser at the very apex. Any divergence 
from this form is proof that the organiza- 
tional structure is improperly designed. 
Unification of control is most essential 
in order to achieve sound staff organiza- 
tion and responsibility. 


News and Notes 


Harold Hainfeld, Roosevelt School, 
Union City, N.J., Adviser to the Roose. 
velt Review, the school yearbook, was in- 
stalled on May 7 as the President of the 
New Jersey Science Teachers Association 
at a meeting at Rutgers University. He 
will serve during the 50th Anniversary 
year of the organization. Active in ele- 
mentary publications circles, he has con- 
tributed to a number of magazines and 
on the Yearbook Conference program of 
the CSPA. He has served both the state 
and national levels of the Organization's 
Television committees. 


: 


Mario De Orchis, first CSPA Scholar- 
ship man at Columbia, formerly one of 
the lads who kept our office moving, now 
one of the leading Admiralty lawyers in 
New York, is making a semi-business- 
pleasure trip through the Mediterranean 
with his wife, Frances, whom he hired to 
work in the office in the post-War years 
and married shortly after to keep the 
whole matter in the CSPA realm. 


er # 

A medal to be presented by graphic 
arts teachers to students in the graduating 
class of junior, senior and vocational high 
schools in recognition of outstanding 
merit in graphic arts courses will be 
awarded for the first time during the cur- 
rent school year. The medal, and accom- 
panying certificate, will be presented by 
a local printer during a school awards 
program or at Commencement exercises 
This was authorized by the International 
Graphic Arts Education Association at its 
annual Convention in Pittsburg, July 3-8 
For further information, write, the 
IGAEA, 719 Fifteenth St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, D.C. 


ee a 


The editors and Advisers to student 
publications of the State Teachers Col- 
leges of Massachusetts held a Conference 
in Boston's Hotel Bradford on May 14 
This was the first gathering of its kind 
and is expected to be the first of a series 
of annual gatherings. After a general busi- 
ness meeting a series of panel discussions 
were held on various problems facing the 
staffs of the papers and yearbooks. The 
address at the luncheon was delivered by 
the CSPA Director. 
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The March of Books... 


Serving the Community 


By DR. LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL, Dean, School of Journalism, Florida 


State University, Tallahassee 


COVERING YOUR TOWN. By Ed- 
ward F. Mason. New York: 
Hall. 142 pp. 

Successful newsmen know news when 
they see it. They know how to get it. 
They know how to write it. But suc- 
cessful newsmen 
usually undergo a 


Prentice- 


seasoning process 
before they be- 
come successful. 

Basic courses in 
reporting provide 
such a seasoning 


Many 





process. 


teachers _ believe 


DEAN CAMPBELL 


that the beginner needs a laboratory ex- 
perience before he goes out on his own 
to get the news. That's why this book has 
been written. 

Covering Your Town consists of 41 
news problems, more or less typical. Each 
provides a challenge for the beginner— 
a realistic situation in which his ability 
to recognize news, get news, and write 
news faces a significant test. 

Even so, for the class interested in news 
problems only, Covering Your Town fits 
a definite need. Students who master the 
challenge presented in Professor Mason's 
book should ready for “the real thing.” 

NEWSMEN SPEAK. Edited by Ed- 

mond D. Coblentz. Berkeley: University 
of California Press. 197 pp. 
"No profession within the reach of 
mankind is quite as important for the 
well-being of society as that of the jour- 
nalist or newspaperman,” asserts Joseph 
A. Brandt in the foreword to this book 
on journalists and their crafe. 

This book on the know-how of news- 
papering has four sections: on journalists 
and journalism, what makes a good news- 
paper, two master technicians, and special 
departments. 


As in all collections of statements made 
by newspapermen, some great and some 
interesting, the observations herein pre- 
sented are of uneven merit. Nonetheless 
they provide stimulating reading for be- 
ginner and veteran alike. 
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SELLING AND PROMOTING RA- 
DIO AND TELEVISION. By Jacob A. 
Evans. New York: Printers’ Ink. 348 pp. 

More effective selling and promotion 
of radio and television is imperative, Ev- 
ans asserts. “The complexities of selling 
the two media are unprecedented.” 

This 25-chapter book deals with these 
problems on a practical and realistic basis. 
Some chapters have considerable value to 
others than salesmen, for example, the 
chapter on “What Television Offers the 
Advertiser” and “Promoting Sales to the 
National Advertiser.” 

ADVERTISING LAYOUT. By Wil- 
liam Longyear. New York: Ronald. 108 
pp. $6.50. 

Mastery of the essentials of advertising 
layout is imperative for men and women 
who choose this profession. Beginners 
will find Professor Longyear's book an 
excellent introduction to the subject. Vet- 
erans will turn to it for reference, review, 
and refreshing. 

“The planning of successful layouts re- 
quires a business point of view, a lively 
imagination, and a sound knowledge of 
consumer reactions as established by mar- 
ket research,” he points out. “It also de- 
mands a firm grasp of the basic principles 
of design and color and an understanding 
of such technical details as typography, 
lettering, bleed space, and the processes 
of reproduction.” 

The first two chapters deal with lay- 
out in theory and practice. Other chapter 
headings include: attention value and em- 
phasis in layout, magazine layout, news- 
paper layout, color in layout, direct mail, 
posters and magazine covers, typography 
and lettering, art and photography for the 
advertisement, the art director and his 
functions, graphic arts in television. 
There is a short but good bibliography. 

Effectively illustrated, Advertising Lay- 
out presents excellent examples to tie in 
with what the author says. Professor Long- 
year's book, of course, cannot give ability 
in layout to anyone. The young man or 
young woman with ability will find it 
both sound and stimulating. 

FIFTY YEARS OF COMMUNITY 


SERVICE. By Leilyn M. Young. Cape 
Girardeau: Cape Giradeau Southeastern 
Missourian. 51 pp. 

This concise volume is the story of the 
Naeter Brothers and the Southeast Mis- 
sourian. It is a story that is interesting 
and impressive. It is a story that is worth 
telling. 

To be sure, the story is that of many 
a good newspaper founded to build a 
community and to build itself. Unfor- 
tunately a capricious public may forget 
the story or never hear it. 

It is gratifying, therefore, to have the 
story told with modesty yet with pride. 
This book should stimulate more small 
newspapers to put into permanent form 
a record of their public service. 

OTTMAR MERGENTHALER AND 
THE PRINTING REVOLUTION. By 
Willi Mengel. Brooklyn: Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company. 63 pp. 

Lin Yutang has said, “The advance of 
human culture has always gone with the 
speedier and cheaper multiplication of 
the written word.” Accordingly this ap- 
preciative volume in one sense is story 
of the impact of one man on the trans- 
mission of what may be news or may 
be history. 


The small book has three main sec- 
tions: the printing industry undergoes a 
revolution, the effort to speed up type- 
setting, Ottmar Mergenthaler invents the 
linotype. It also contains a brief “chron- 
icle of the linotype,” and a statement en- 
titled “we and the linotype machine.” 

THE PRESS AND AMERICA. By 
Edwin Emery and Henry Ladd Smith. 
New York: Prentice-Hall. 794 pp. 

What is the history of journalism? It 
“is the story of man’s long struggle to 
communicate freely with his fellow men,” 
says authors Emery and Smith. Accord- 
ingly the announced purpose of their 
book is to explain “what our press is to- 
day, and how it got that way.” 

History in general, they say, “keeps us 
aware of the process of continuing 
change.” They add, “that aspect of his- 
tory should serve as both a warning and 
an inspiration.” Obviously, then, the lay- 
men, the journalist, and the would-be 
newsman may with value study the past 
to plan for the future. 


“Correlation of journalism history with 
social, economic, and political trends . . . 
becomes the key to an understanding of 
the arrival of the press at its present 
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status,” the authors explain. “Throughout 
our history, the press has been the trans- 
mission belt carrying ideas and informa- 
tion essential in democracy from sources 
to the people.” 

If “public opinion is the engine that 
then the 


should “learn how, when, and where the 


runs democracy,” journalist 
press was effective in performing its 
function.” The Press and America pro- 
vides the journalist and the layman with 
a book which is at once readable and 
scholarly, comprehensive and authorita- 
tive. 

The authors open this dramatic story 
of America’s press with a study of its 
heritage. They close with the twenty- 
ninth chapter on representative newspa- 
pers. Though more a history of news- 
papers than media of mass communica- 
tion, the book gives considerable attention 
to magazines and other printed media as 
weil as radio and television. 

Without doubt, The Press and Amer- 
ica is one of the best histories ever writ- 
ten on journalism in the United States. 
Adequately illustrated, it is typographical- 
ly attractive. Its excellence will impress 
the layman and the scholar, the veteran 
and the beginner. 

PUBLICITY IN ACTION. By Herbert 
M. Baus. New York: Harpers. 335 pp. 
$4.50. 

Publicity, according to Herbert M. 
Baus, is “the technique of telling the story 
of any organization, person, or cause. It’s 
a little more than that, he adds, for it 
“covers all the techniques employed to 
get a story across to the public.” Ordi- 
narily the purpose is to win and hold 
public approval. 

Having defined publicity, the author 
discusses how to plan publicity, noting 
the importance of research. Subsequently 
he analyzes news and special events, cov- 
ering such topics as news engineering and 
gimmicks. As he suggests, the best pub- 
licity usually is news. 

Then he examines these media: news- 
papers, radio, television, motion pictures, 
magazines, special publications, direct 

He discusses dis- 
play, persons as publicity media, educa- 
tion, public relations advertising, basic 
tools of publicity, the fields of publicity, 
publicity as a career. 


mail, outdoor media. 


This compact and comprehensive vol- 
ume is full of practical suggestions as 
well as significant information. 


It pro- 
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vides how-to-do-it aids and “know-how.” 
It is a worthwhile addition to the books 
in this field and should prove useful both 
as a textbook and reference work. 
ADVERTISING IN MODERN RE- 
TAILING. By Carrie Mills Rowland. 
New York: Harper. 268 pp. $44.50. 
Down-to-earth analysis of modern re- 
tailing is stressed in Carrie Mills Row- 
land's book. 
for those already in the profession, and 


It is written “for students, 
for executives.” As the author hopes, the 
books should be of value to these people 
and to those with whom they work. 

The 21-chapter book is the work of a 
woman who started in a Dallas depart- 
ment store where she handled proofs. 
She was advertising director of Rich’s, in 
Atlanta, for six years. She now has her 
own organization, Ideas That Sell, which 
works with manufacturers and retailers. 


The author examines the retail store 
and then discusses its advertising plans, 
giving special attention to advertising 
costs and budget breakdown. 

BEST CARTOONS OF THE YEAR 
1954. 
York: Crown. 


Edited by Lawrence Lariar. New 
$2.50. 

Life is no laughing matter, some say. 
That's one good reason why the public 
needs Best Cartoons of the Year 1954. 
Cartoons from the best magazines and by 
the best cartoonists are guaranteed to 
make 
troubles. 


men and women forget their 


The 1954 collection compares favor- 
ably with earlier editions. Every school 
has a coach or principal or teacher who 
needs such a book to examine for five 
minutes before planning a final examina- 
tion. 

Marginal Memo: Unesco Publications 
covering for Journalism,” 
“Newsprint Trends 1928-1951,” “Paper 
Writing 1929-1951 
Trends,” “Paper for Printing and Writ- 
ing—Tentative Forecasts of Demand in 
1955, 1960, and 1965,” now are available. 
.. . "Handbook for Discussion Leaders” 
by J. Jeffrey Auer and Henry Lee Ew- 
bank has been published by Harpers. 


“Education 


for Printing and 


SECONDARY SCHOOL ACTIVI- 
TIES. By Frederick C. Gruber and 
Thomas B. Beatty. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill. 307 pp. $4.50. 


Publication advisers are interested in 
books on secondary school activities for 


two reasons. First, their publications are 


concerned with all aspects of school life. 


7 
Second, such a book necessarily must deal 
with the role of student publications in 
a program that educates for democracy. 

Gruber and Beatty properly assert that 
the “student activity program is recog. 
nized as an essential, vital, and extensive 
part of the secondary school curriculum’ 


In their 17-chapter book they examine 
the over-all aspects of these activities 
They also focus attention on major ac- 
tivities in specific chapters. 

The two chapters that deal with stu- 
dent publications and their content and 
makeup are somewhat disappointing. For 
example, data under scholastic press asso- 
ciations no longer are accurate. The bib- 
liography disregards books and articles of 
considerably more value than some in- 
cluded. 

If these chapters had been examined 
by several national authorities on student 
journalism, they would have been more 
helpful to new teachers—whether they 
are publication advisers or not. It should 
be added, however, that this is not the 
first book on the subject which has made 
this mistake. 

To be more specific, the staff organiza- 
tion proposed is unsatisfactory. The con- 
cept of the newspaper's role is too lim- 


ited. The instruction on headlines is of 





negligible value. On the whole, most of 
the chapters in this book are more help- 


ful and satisfactory than those dealing 
with student publications. 









The Broadcaster, the magazine of PS. 
51, Buffalo, N.Y., took as the theme fer 
“Valley 
Forge—the Cradle of Freedom.” This 
magazine, under the direction of Paul 






its 1955 Commencement Issue, 









Walmsley, the Principal, has received na- 






tional and international acclaim for its 






Americanism. In this, it is a reflection 





of the entire school program which has 





been written about and publicized through 







some of the Nation's largest magazines 
Its story has been carried overseas by the 
Voice of America. This is the only public 
school in the United States that Viscount 5 
Montgomery visited on his trip through 
this country in November, 1954. He had 
heard of it and asked for permission t0 









pay it a visit. This is not a one-shot ven 





ture but a manifestation of a program of 
long standing that goes back to the days f 
when Mr. Walmsley returned from World § 
War I. 
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News and Notes... 


Dr. Harold Spears who, with C. H. 
Lawshe, is author of High School Jour- 
nalism, has moved up from Assistant Su- 
perintendent of the San Francisco Public 
Schools to Superintendent. Dr. Spears as- 
sumed his new responsibilities on July 1. 

, F € 

“Songs for Living Longer,” distributed 
free to radio stations by the National Saf- 
ety Council in cooperation with President 
Eisenhower's 1955 Highway Safety Con- 
ference Action Program, and a part of 
the work of the Center for Mass Com- 
munications of Columbia University, in- 
clude as topics, safe driving, reckless driv- 
ing, and distractions of the road. Cooper- 
ating with the local radio stations in this 
respect might well become a part of the 
extended public relations program of the 
forward looking school newspaper. More 
information can be had from the Colum- 
bia Center for Mass Communications, 
1125 Amsterdam Ave., New York 25, 
N.Y. 

¢ ¢# 

“Know Where To Go for Yearbook 
Helps,” May, 1955, Scholastic Editor, is 
a mine of information for those planning 
the yearbook for 1956. An enterprising 
editor, with a yen for information, can 
develop quite a mass of first-hand helps 
that will support a good many arguments 
in staff meetings for the coming year. 

— ££ #¥ 

Dr. Sigmund J. Sluszka, CSPAA Presi- 
dent, and Benjamin W. Allnutt, CSPAA 
Secretary-Treasurer, represented both ‘the 
Advisers Association and the CSPA at the 
9th National Conference on Citizenship 
held at the Statler Hotel, Washington, 
D.C., Sept. 19-21. This is a joint enter- 
prise of the National Education Associa- 
tion and the Attorney General of the 
United States. 

yr 
Hill High School, Saginaw, 
Mich., celebrated its 25th annual Honors 
Assembly on May 26. The ceremony was 
the basis of a special edition of the News, 
of which Mattie G. Crump is the Adviser. 
Members of the Honor Society were in- 
ducted and, in addition, an Honor Alum- 
nus of the school was featured. This year 
itwas Arthur H. Rice, now editor of the 
Nation's Schools, but while at Arthur 
Hill, editor of the 1918 Legenda, the 
school’s yearbook. The photographs of the 


Arthur 


October, 1955 


Honor Alumni are installed in a special 
place in the school and constitute a grow- 
ing tribute to those who have profited 
from their education and an inspiration 
to those who will follow them. The spe- 
cial edition of the news featured the grad- 
uation exercises of 1918, Mr. Rice’s class, 
and devoted a double column photo and 
story on the front page to the 1955 Honor 
Alumnus. 
es a 

The monthly “What's New” of the US. 
Savings Bonds Division reports all records 
broken on the sales of Series E and H. 
Redemptions lag far beyond sales, month 
after month. Some are traded in for a 
college education, a trip to Europe, or a 
house in the country. Recently, the Com- 
missioner for Indian Affairs bought two 
million dollars in E Bonds for the Me- 
nominee Indian Tribe in Wisconsin. The 
money came from a per capita allotment 
made by Congress. 

ye y 

John H. McCoy, new director of the 
School of Journalism at the University of 
Southern California at Los Angeles, was 
featured with a photo on the cover of the 
April-May Quill and Scroll. In an inter- 
view he stated, “My name is John H. Mc- 
Coy. Don’t forget the H. Names make 
news. Let's get them right. Don’t always 
act as if you're a stranger to the alphabet.” 


Mistaken Identity 





Miss STILES 


MIss FRANCIS 


Through error, the pictures of the re- 
cipients of the Gold Key awards for 
1955 on Page 7 of the April, 1955, 
Review, incorrectly identified Miss Eliza- 
beth R. Francis, Adviser to The Record, 
Mamaroneck, N.Y., High School, as Miss 
Ethel A. Stiles, Adviser to the Sketch 
Book, Washington Irving High School, 
New York, N.Y. We print here the 
pictures correctly labeled and offer our 
apologies to the ladies concerned. 





Dean McCoy is a member of the CSPAA, 
strongly behind the National Council of 


Scholastic Press and Advisers Associa- 
tions, and a good friend of CSPA. 
¢ ve 

Keith H. Peaslee, National Director of 
Boy Scouting Service, who is in charge 
of the revision, among others, of the Jour- 
nalism Badge pamphlet, has expressed his 
thanks and appreciation to the CSPA for 
the help of some of its members with 
that revision. Picked out for their school 
journalistic work, it was learned that many 
had already served the Boy Scouts in a 
journalistic capacity. Those who helped 
were Charles F. Troxell, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Lambert Greenawalt, York, Pa.; Dr. 
Sigmund J. Sluszka, Floral Park, N.Y.; E. 
G. Schmidt, Murray, Ky.; Dr. Earl F. Ro- 
backer, White Plains, N.Y.; and Myron 
Horowitz, Detroit, Mich. The revision is 
expected off the press in the near future. 

, ¥ 4 

Fore and Aft, the annual anthology of 
creative writing of the La Jolla, Cal., 
Junior Senior High School, celebrated its 
10th anniversary this year. To pay its 
respects to those who, in the past, had 
made this annual volume possible, selec- 
tions were made of the best writing in 
earlier years in addition to the 1955 new- 
comers. 

i tr? 

Correction: The April issue of The Re- 
view carried the statement that the Dail) 
Pinion of McKinley High School, Hawaii, 
was one of two high school dailies pub- 
lished in the United States. Ella Sengen- 
berger of Arsenal Technical Schools, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., reminds us that the Dail} 
Echo of Shortridge High School, Indian- 
apolis, of which Jeanette Grubb is the 
present Adviser, should be included. This 
four-column, four-page daily was started 
in Sept., 1898, and has been going strong 
ever since. Lane Daily, Lane Technical 
High School, Chicago, Ill., makes the third 
of the group. 

a 

A bit belated in this column, but never- 
theless important, is an article in the Feb- 
ruary, 1955, Indiana Teacher on “Why 
Offer Journalism?” by Kathleen Keilman, 
Director of Publications at Ben Davis 
High School. With the sub-title, “There’s 
more to it than publishing a school news- 
paper or yearbook,” Miss Keilman devel- 
ops her theme. There's also more to it 
than an attractive article on journalism 
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tor this subject has been under fire as un- 
necessary, a time-consumer, and as an un- 
productive part of secondary education by 
some of the most influential newspaper- 
men in Indianapolis. It is just as well 
that the story is presented in such an at- 
tractive fashion. This is not the first, nor 
will it be the last, attack on journalism 
so all Advisers with an ear to the ground 
should be prepared to defend their posi- 
tions. This article will help. 
Pe —e 

Oklahoma still stands at the head of the 
list for daily and weekly papers that pay 
special honor and attention to high school 
graduates. All through the latter part of 
May and from one end of the state to an- 
other, special editions featured the grad- 
uating seniors. This is a tribute, not only 
to the students themselves but to the edi- 
tors of the professional press who wel- 
come to their midst the new citizens of 
their several communities. 


Fog vs 

“School Newspaper Fundamentals” has 
been revised in preparation for the 1956 
Contest. The text has not been disturbed 
but the scoring items have been evaluated 
in terms of the various “plans” that are 
used in scoring. Plan A covers the gen- 
eral publication; Plan B, the publication 
without sports; Plan C, without ads; Plan 
D, neither ads or sports. The scores under 
each plan are now listed opposite the scor- 
ing items in four separate columns. The 
judges will no longer be required to make 
the adjustments in the totals for each sec- 
tion. A check list of errors now appears 
as a right-hand column on each of the 
comment pages. This will cut down the 
time of the judges who have been forced, 
in the past, to call attention to the same 
errors in countless papers. More time will 
be devoted to comments in specific fields. 
Certain refinements have been made in 
the News-Magazine and School Page in 
the Daily Paper sections at the end of 
the book. It is believed that the members 
will find the revised issue easier to in- 
terpret and more specific in many details. 

Put = 

P.S. 51, Buffalo, N.Y., under the direc- 
tion of its Principal, Paul Walmsley, has 
again been cited for its outstanding work 
in the field of Americanism. This time, 
it is in an article by Senator Karl E. 
Mundt in the May, Coronet, called “Com- 
munism’s Most Dangerous Enemy.” He 
says. “Public School No. 51 was instru- 
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mental in initiating a city-wide Know 
Your America Week.” He mentions, also, 
the work being done in Indianapolis and 
at Richmond Hill High School in New 
York City. 
a, ee 

Materials for the 1955 summer work- 
shops and courses in journalism, including 
samples of all CSPA publications and 
copies of entries in the 1955 Contest, were 
supplied to the following schools: Eastern 
Montana College, Billings, Mont.; Univer- 


Change of Ratings 

The CSPA announces the following 
changes in ratings in the Newspaper- 
Magazine Contest. Errors in making up 
the original release list and in the calcu- 
lation of the scores were noted when the 
final check was made. To all of these 
schools, the regrets of the Association are 
extended. 

The Crane, Crane, Tex., High School, 
Second to First; Cathedral Chimes, Ca- 
thedral High School, Nashville, Tenn., 
Second to First; Cecilian Chimes, St. Ce- 
cilia’s Academy, Washington, D.C., Sec- 
ond to First; all printed newspapers, Sen- 
ior High Schools, 300 or less classifica- 
tion. The Rambler, Riverside High 
School, Malan, Wash., Third to First, 
duplicated newspaper, in the same classi- 
fication. 

The Spotlight, Holy Spirit School, At- 
lantic City, N.J., First to Medalist, printed 
newspaper, Senior High, 501-750. 

Fanscotian, Scotch Plains, N.J., High 
School, Fourth to Third, offset newspaper, 
Senior High, 501-750. 

College News, Murray, Ky., State Col- 
lege, First to Medalist. 

Leslie Broadcaster, Leslie Junior High, 
Salem, Ore., Second to First, offset news- 
paper, 1201 or more pupils. 

Semester News, Roosevelt Grade 
Wis., Second to 
First, elementary duplicated newspaper, 
Grades 1-6; Beacon, Harrison Hill School, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., First to Medalist, ele- 


School, Wauwatosa, 


mentary printed newspaper, Grades 1-8. 
Vincentian Institute, Al- 
bany, N.Y., First Place, a printed literary 
magazine, was incorrectly listed as a news- 
paper in the 1001-1500 classification. 
The Spotlite, J. M. Morton Junior 
High, Fall River, Mass., Fourth Place, 
duplicated newspaper, 700 or less classi- 
fication, was omitted from the list. 


Vincentian, 





sity of Nevada, Reno, Nev.; Catholic Uni- 
versity, Washington, D.C.; Ohio Univer. 
sity, Athens, Ohio; South Dakota State 
College, College Station, $.D.; and to a 
number of other institutions. 







“100 Representative Yearbook Budgets 
are Presented for Your Study,” covering 
both letterpress and offset books, in the 
February, Scholastic Editor. These will 
answer many questions which are troubl- 
ing Advisers. The breakdowns are the 
most comprehensive we have seen and 
should be invaluable for the harrassed 
Adviser. 











Se = 
April is the month when the American 
Institute of Graphic Arts opens its show 
of the “Fifty Books of the Year.” Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly carries an article on them 
and they are exhibited later throughout 








The selection is made on 
the basis of book design. The 50 are 
culled from 11,000 titles published in the 
previous year. That's one out of 220. At 
that the CSPA 
awards a year! 


the country. 


ratio, would make six 
With some of the com- 
ments we have received we admire the 
courage of the 50-books judges! 
, ew 

Mrs. Elizabeth Sheffield of the Kozmin- 
ski School, Chicago, an inveterate traveler 
who has exhausted most of the established 
routes, carved out her own path this sum- 
mer. Cards have been received from her 
from Libreville, French Equatorial Africa, 
which she reported “very cool and pleas- 
ant” and Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, on her 
trans-Africa route. She was about to cross 
southern Asia, “having winter along the 
equator.” 





i ve 
Dr. Sigmund J. Sluszka, President ot 
the Columbia Scholastic Advisers Associa: 






tion, taught Polish History and a course 





in how to read and faster and better, the 





latter taken by eighteen medical doctors, 





at the University of Ortawa this past sum- 
He also addressed the Canadian Of- 





mer. 





ficers’ College at Victoria Island on “Po- 
land Since 1945; a Soviet Satelite Tool.” 






a a 
Americans are still buying Savings 





Bonds at the highest rate since World 
War Il. 


schools have taken an active part and 





This is something in which 






plans for the coming school year indicate 





an even greater participation than in the 








past. 
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You need NOW! Why Work Blindfolded? 


NEWSPAPER FUNDAMENTALS _has 
been revised and carries an extensive list 
of COMMON ERRORS that run like a 
dark thread through school newspapers. 


The CSPA 


Official Style Book 


for each staff member to provide uniformity 
‘in writing . . . to delegate the responsibility 
for abiding by the rules to each student. 
(25c for members; 35c, non-members ). 


IF YOU are without fault, you do not 


need it. 


IF YOU are like most of us, you can an- 
ticipate what Judges will tell you later. 
WHY NOT keep it at hand to check your 


work before it gets into print? 


Proof Readers’ Cards 


to cut down time and costs in dealing with 
the printer . . . for he follows time-honored 
customs you must know for full coopera- 
tion. (Sc, or 6 for 25c). 


(50c for members; 75c, non members). 


C.S.P.A. 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library 
Columbia University, New York 27, N.Y. 


C.S.P.A. 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library 
Columbia University, New York 27, N.Y. 


CSPA Aids and Services to School Publications 


Figures quoted in parentheses ( ) are prices to NON-MEMBERS OF THE CSPA. 


Members are entitled to the lower rate. Orders should be accompanied by remittance. 






Official Style Book, 25c (35c). 

Proofreader’s Cards, 5c, 6 for 25c. 

School Newspaper Fundamentals, 50c (75c). 
Yearbook Fundamentals, 50c (75c). 


Humor in School Papers, 35c (50c). 
Sports Writing for School Newspapers, 35c (50c). 
School Magazine Fundamentals, 50c (75c). 


Fundamental Procedures for Duplicated Publications, 
50c (75c). 






CSPA Electro (for printed publications), Members only, $1.00. 

CSPA Mimeo Inset, Members only, 15c. 

CSPA Individual (Staff) Membership Pins (Adviser's permission required), $1.20 (including Federal Tax). 

CSPA Outstanding Service Medal (Special request form must be filled out by the Adviser—limited to one per 
staff per year), $5.00 (including Federal Tax). 

Critical Analysis Service—For newspapers and magazines, $2.00; for yearbooks, $2.50. (Not a part of the Contests 
nor a Contest fee. Not a publication. Available on submission of publications for individual help at other 
than Contest times. ) 

School Press Review, Monthly, October to May, $2.00. 







Available on Writing: 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 








You Are Cordially Invited 


To Participate in the 


15th Annual Conference and Short Course 
in Yearbook Production 


of the Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


OCTOBER 14-15, 1955 
THEME: THE YEARBOOK REFLECTS INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


The Conference has been organized to cover every subject necessary to an understanding of the yearbook, as a 
record of the school year. The subjects of the individual meetings deal with specific procedures involved in the plan- 
ning and procedures required for the publication of a successful yearbook. They start with the preliminary steps, the 
general plan, the organization of the staff, the dummy, the text, illustrations, scheduling, production, financing and dis- 
tribution. In sequence, they constitute “A Short Course in Yearbook Production”. This is an invaluable preparation 


for staff and Adviser. 


General Meeting: The opening session will be held 
on Friday, October 14, at 12:30 P.M. in McMillin 
Academic Theatre, Columbia University, Broadway 
at 116th Street, N.Y.C. 


Sectional Meetings: Held at Columbia University, 
Friday, October 14, at 2-3-4 P.M. and Saturday, Octo- 
ber 15, at 9 A.M. Topics and places of meetings will 
be announced in the final program. 


Clinics: Scheduled for Saturday, October 15, at 10 
A.M. for both Advisers and staff members. Dele- 
gates are advised to bring their 1955 books for use 
of the critics. 


Luncheon: The concluding luncheon, included in 
the registration fee, will be held in the Grand Ball- 
room of the Biltmore on Saturday, October 15, at 
12:30 P.M. An outstanding authority on a subject 


related to the Yearbook or pictorial journalism will 


be the speaker. 


Fees: The fee for each person attending the Con- 
ference will be $6.50, including the luncheon. Dele- 
gates should register in advance on the Form attached 
to this announcement. 


Advance Registration: The attached Form should be 
filled in and mailed with an attached check to the 
CSPA on or before October 7. Badges and luncheon 
tickets will be forwarded by return mail. Later reg- 
istrations will be held at the Registration Desk, Low 
Library Rotunda pending arrival. 


Exhibit: There will be an exhibit of a selection of 
the top-ranking books in the Low Library Rotunda 
during the Conference. The 1955 award list will be 
posted in the Rotunda on Friday, October 14. 


For additional information, circulars, registration forms, hotel lists, etc., write: 


Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


JosEPH M. Murpnuy, Director 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library 


Columbia University, New York 27, NY. 














